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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Fashions with Individuality 


MISSES’ SPRING DRESSES 


Of Wool Tricotine 





No. 36—Misses’ Wool Tricotine Dress in navy or walnut, 

straightline model that evidences clever designing and 

superior tailoring; rows of silk braid and closely set bone 

buttons give distinction to front and back of dress; very 

new are the draped pockets; sash belt of self material. 39.50 
14 to 20 years. 


No. 38—Tailored simplicity characterizes this Misses’ Dress 
of navy or walnut wool tricotine; novel braid buttons 
as a trimming, pin tucks at rounded neck and soft 
silk fringed satin girdle are details emphasizing its 
newness; inset pockets; button trimmed; pleat below 
sash at back. 14 to 20 years. 29.50 





Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 
allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 
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What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior mrss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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| A new place to make purchases 
| on Fifth Avenue 








Women who manage their own what it means to the woman in : . 
affairs will find our sales rooms _ vestor. It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 


recently opened on Fifth Avenue of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 


3 nvenien lace to se- We offer for investment a great ~ : 5 
a most convenient plac 8 vs ding — wash easily — dry light and fluffy as new. 


cure the latest information re- variety of securities, suited to the 





garding bonds and short term individual needs of investors, | 
notes. yielding from 4.50% to 6%, ac- | MADE IN ALL SIZES 
You will find there men — cording to issues selected. 
women, trained by us who wil Our current list of offerings 
explain National City Service and will be sent upon request for WI as Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 
i ° ° i 
The National City Company Excelsior Quilting Co 
° 
UPTOWN OFFICE: 514 Fifth Avenue at Forty-third Street. 
| 15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 








OFFICES IN 35 cities. Consult the telephone directory. 
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Ten cents a copy; yearly subscription (52 numbers), | 
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ONTINUING the Woman’s Journal, 
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Blackwell, as a weekly newspaper devoted to 
winning equal rights and especially to winning 
equal suffrage for women, and published 
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CIRCULATION CONTEST 


Because of the failure of the contestants in the Woman 
Citizen Circulation Contest to name the County and the Local 
Club which should have credit for subscriptions, it proves im- 
possible for the Woman Citizen to make the award of the 
$25.00 prize to the County and the award of the $25.00 prize 
to the Local Club sending in the largest number of subscrip- 
tions over one hundred, in accord with the announced terms 
of the contest. 

Also, since no one qualified as a co-operating subscriber, 
everybody instructing that subscriptions be credited directly 
to the state association, we are unable to make that award as 
originally planned. By the terms of the contest no one could 
be a cooperating subscriber in a state that had already taken 
up the work in an official way. 

The fairest adjustment seems to be to award the second, 
third and fourth prizes to the states finishing in the second, 
third and fourth positions in the contest. Authority to make 
this change, under certain conditions, is given us in a ruling 
just received from the post office department. The ruling 
follows: 

“You are informed that in the next issue of the publication 
you should carry a notice to contestants to’ the effect that un- 
less the desired information is furnished, you will proceed to 
award the 2nd and 3rd prizes to the state associations in those 
states from which the 2nd and 3rd largest number of subscrip- 
tions were received. After several weeks have been alfowed 
to elapse from the date of the publication of this notice you 
may proceed to award those prizes as stated in the notice, pro- 
vided sufficient data has not been furnished by contestants to 
enable you to award those prizes in accordance with the terms 
of the original order.” 

In compliance with this ruling we publish the proposed 
change, which will become effective in due time, unless the | 


data is forthcoming.  — 
THE WomMAN CITIZEN CoRPORATION. 
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B.Altman & Co. 


Dainty Footwear for Women of Fashion 


has been assembled on the Second Floor in many new and charming | 
models, designed for the Spring days that are soon to come. | 
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The collection includes smart pumps and slippers of fine kidskin, in the most | 
























































fashionable of the new styles and colors (noticeably the dark brown shades that \ 

} 4 
are so popular and so becoming); sports shoes of white canvas and white buck- si 
skin; and calfskin Oxfords and walking shoes for practical, everyday use. plut 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





For Your Information 

N OW that March 4 has put an end to the desperate efforts of 
Fs the Democratic majority in the United States Senate to 
retrieve the fatal error into which the Democratic minority 
plunged the party by defeating the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
on February 10; women voters and suffragists the country over 
are indicating to the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation that they are watching with intense interest the re- 
organization of the Republican party machine in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress to see whether or not the Republicans are going to fall 
into the anti-suffrage trap whereby the majority can be victimized 
by the minority. 

That this minority will work in the Sixty-sixth Congress to 
keep the political machinery in the hands of the reactionary few 
at the expense of the liberal many is apparent, just as it was in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress under the Democrats. In the line-up for 
chairmanships, as for the speakership, the line of cleavage be- 
tween the reactionary and the progressive keeps appearing. 

Meantime correspondents of the National Suffrage Association 
are pointing out that Republican leaders have, all during the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, assured women that a Congress under Re- 
publican domination could be relied on to pass the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, and all efforts to keep the real power of the 
party machinery in reactionary hands are viewed with growing 
challenge by the woman electorate. 


T a luncheon for 250 women delegates to the National Con- 

ference of the League of Nations held at the Hotel Statler, 

St. Louis, on February 27, ex-President Taft spoke for suffrage 
to the following effect : 

“ He used to think that the introduction of women in politics 
would make no difference, as the women in any community would 
vote as the men did. He now thinks the ballot would be good 
for the women and for the country; first, because women are 
more sensitive to the trend of public opinion than the men and 
less hampered by traditions of politics. Second, because the vast 
number of women coming into industries need the ballot for pro- 
tection in order that they may meet men engaged in the same 


work on equal terms.’ 


‘ The Democrats’ Blunder 


ROM a sheaf of editorials, principally from southern news- 

papers, the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
has assembled some extracts by way of showing the strength 
and reach of the conviction that the Democratic party has made 
an irretrievable blunder in handing over to the Republican party 
the opportunity to walk away with the credit of passing the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


iT 3 HE opposition of the Southern Democrats was responsible 
for this last defeat.”—-Washington, D. C., Post. 

coy N Y HY should the Democratic Senators be so stupid as to 

crack the Democratic skull against what is almost an 

accomplished fact? ”—-Springfield, Mass., Republican 

66 \ LTHOUGH both Democrats and Republicans were among 
the minority who voted against the measure the Demo- 

cratic party faces the danger of being blamed for the defeat of 

suffrage.’’-—Los Angeles, Cal., Herald. 


6¢ HE solid Democratic South again defeated woman suf- 

frage in the Senate—the fourth time. The women lacked 
one vote. The dike is leaking, the light is breaking, another shove 
or two and the reactionaries will be swept away by the suffrage 


broom.’’—-Helena, Mont., Herald 


6¢ HE responsibility for its deieat yesterday rests squarely 

on the Democratic party. The Democrats contributed a 
minority of the votes for it and a majority of the votes against it. 
Twenty-four Democrats and 31 Republicans voted for the amend- 
ment, while 18 Democrats and 11 Republicans voted against.’”’— 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press. 


6¢ BVIOUSLY he (President Wilson) could not suffer un- 

der the moral drag entailed by the undemocratic attitude 
of his own party while insisting upon democracy from European 
officials. As the spokesman for universal democracy it was vital 
that he have his own party in line for the principles he is advo- 
cating.” —Pittsburgh Leader. 


66 HE Democratic party has been beaten at the congressional 
Today the women voters control the fate of 
The incoming Congress will 


elections. 
all political parties in America. 
doubtless make it a first duty to pass the suffrage amendment. 
The Republicans will go into the presidential campaign claiming 
that they have given the vote to half the voters of the United 
States.”—New Orleans, La., Jtem. 


66é NFORTUNATELY for the Democrats, however, viewed 

from the angle of tactical expediency, the Republicans 
are likely to derive greater advantage from the result than their 
opponents. Although the Republicans are the minority party in 
the Senate, they gave the measure stronger support than the 
Democrats. Moreover, this Senate is a Democratic Senate, while 
the next Senate, which will pass the resolution, will be a Re- 
publican Senate. It is to be feared that the new voters who 
through this process ultimately will be added to our electorate 
will not be in a frame of mind to make an equitable discrimina- 
tion in balancing accounts between the two parties; that they will 
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be inclined to visit upon the Democratic party as a whole the 
blame.’’-—Louisville, Ky., Courier Journal. 


6¢é oe G to a Washington correspondent there is little 

question but that the Republican party stands to gain by 
the failure of the Democrats to support the amendment. They 
say there will undoubtedly be a special session of Congress 
called. The amendment will be reintroduced and that it will be 
easily carried.”—Fort Worth Record. 


6¢ HE Democrats in the Senate had yesterday an opportunity 
to annex the extension of equal rights to woman as a 
party asset. They let it pass. 
“Their failure constitutes a serious party liability, of which 
the Republican majority in the next Congress may be relied upon 
to make the most! ’”’—Atlanta Constitution. 


667.1 is the opportunity of the Democratic party to do this now ; 

I or, else, it will be the Republican party’s opportunity to do 
so next year—and the latter, it may not be doubted, can be de- 
pended upon to take full advantage of it. For, be it recalled, both 
the Democratic and Republican parties stand now committed to 
the proposition, so far as platform declarations are concerned; 
so that it only remains to be seen which one will make good— 
and, incidentally, get the credit for enfranchising the women of 
the nation.”—Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. 


6é OW those impassioned, fiery Southern Senators must 

H have been laughing in their sleeves when they stood up 
in the Senate yesterday and pleaded pitifully that the suffrage 
question be left to the separate states. ‘States Rights, States 
Rights!’ came their ringing plea. 

“These are the same men who calmly voted away all states 
rights on the Prohibition question. 

“Consistency thou art indeed a jewel unknown to some 
Senators.’”—Baltimore, Md., Star. 


66 R. WILSON was re-elected by the votes of California 
M women, but his party has declared in effect, through the 
votes of Democratic Senators, that thé California women ought 
to be disfranchised. If the ballot is not a proper instrument for 
the hands of American women as a whole it is an impropriety 
in the hands of California women, therefore the action of Demo- 
cratic Senators in voting against submission of the suffrage 
amendment was tantamount to a condemnation of the fair Cali- 
fornians who made Woodrow Wilson President. It is not an 
agreeable prospect to most Democrats, that of the likelihood of 
the opposition party again coming into popular acclaim as the 
‘ great emancipator.’ ”-—Dallas News. 
66 F this Congress had submitted the Anthony amendment the 
Republicans would have been denied the opportunity of 
doing so in the 66th, which they will gladly jump at and thus 
capitalize the issue in next year’s national fight; and with twelve 
million American women voting today under respective state 
enfranchisement laws, Democratic success in the fall of 1920 
would have been practically assured, regardless of war investi- 
gations or anything else. 

“ But it is too late now. You can’t unscramble eggs. The die 
is cast. The G. O. P.’s have caught the bait and gone off with it, 
and— 

“ Heavily rests the responsibility on a small minority! 

“Watch out for reprisals in 1920! ”—-James A. Hollomon in 
Atlanta Constitution. 


66 TLEE POMERENE by his deciding vote against suffrage 

A in the Senate yesterday puts a burden upon his party 
which is certain to be embarrassing in 1920. What is more im- 
portant, he puts the Senate of the United States on record against 
a great, forward-looking act of justice.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


6¢ ND the opposition comes mainly from the so-called Demo- 

A cratic party. It is no wonder that Europe looks upon 
American party politics with bewilderment. The Democratic 
label seems oddly placed on a party that refuses the vote to nearly 
half the population.’’-—Chicago Post. 


vad aor woman minority has won,” conceded the New York 
Times after the Senate had rejected the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment by one vote. Its triumph is but postponed. ‘The 
thing is put practically, to a practical generation. 

“The Democrats have blundered politically. The farther-see- 
ing Republicans in the next Congress will take advantage of that 
mistake.” 


sik ee eet enough, some practical politicians among 
the Democrats at Washington are figuring on what is 
likely to happen to their party at the North if the women voters 
in sixteen states take revenge at the polls next year for the defeat 
of the Suffrage Amendment in the Senate by the action of South- 
ern Democrats. 

“Tf Northern women already armed with the ballot, and North- 
ern Democrats generally who are opposed to Prohibition decreed 
by centralized power at Washington, conclude for different rea- 
sons that the Democratic Party as now controlled by the South 
is not to their liking, it may be many a day before another Demo- 
cratic Administration or another Democratic Congress will ap- 
pear at the national capital. Prohibition and woman suffrage 
are different propositions, but a political organization which deals 
with them inconsistently, making enemies by the hundreds of 
thousands in both directions, must be electioneering for a vaca- 
tion.”—The World, New York City. 


His Ideas 


es days after he had voted against the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment Mr. Wadsworth told a New York state group 
at a dinner in Albany that he was worried about “ the tendency 
of the Federal Government to invade the tax fields.” He thinks 
it would be “ the beginning of the end of local self-government.” 

Mr. Wadsworth’s ideas of local self-government are like those 
of the ambitious chameleon which succeeded in changing his colors 
to fit his background until he got on a plaid shawl, when he 
burst. 

Having done as much damage as possible to “ local self-gov- 
ernment ” in the state he is supposed to represent by disregard- 
ing the majority suffrage vote of the state and by flouting the ex- 
pressed wishes of his Legislature, such fears sound as if Mr. 
Wadsworth’s mind were trying to climb the hill of democratic 
justice with brakes set. 

After having just voted to keep one-half of the “ overtaxed ” 
adults of the country from any representation in its government, 
he thus proclaimed his fears of the injustice he had himself per- 
petrated: “ Overtaxed people make a fertile field for those who 
desire to tear down our institutions which have now existed for 
more than a hundred years.” 
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Dangerous Legislation 
EGISLATION in regard to venereal diseases is pending in 
L many states. We would once more remind our readers that 
it should be carefully watched, as the Federal government is try- 
ing to secure throughout the nation such measures as will enable 
the authorities to shut up all women of bad character suffering 
with these diseases, and to keep them shut up until cured. It is 
an importation into America of the European system of state 
regulation of vice. It was first introduced by Napoleon in the 
hope of safeguarding the health of his soldiers. It has been 
thoroughly tried out in France and other European countries, 
and has everywhere proved futile from the hygienic point of 
view, and debasing from that of ethics. By the acknowledg- 
ment of its strongest European supporters, they have never been 
able to get more than a small fraction of the prostitutes under 
medical and police control; and France, where this legislation 
has prevailed longest, is worse scourged by these particular dis- 
eases than most other countries. 

The bills introduced in this country do not specify women. 
They say “ Any Person”; but the prime object is to get the 
power to shut up such women, and to keep them from infecting 
men. 

Although this legislation as a health measure has everywhere 
failed in -urope, the American authorities are determined to try 
it, and we shall probably have to make this costly and demoraliz- 
ing experiment, and learn the folly of it for ourselves. There 
are two points, however, which can be safeguarded, and women 
should look out for them. 

Do not permit thé passage of a clause permitting persons to 
be arrested merely on suspicion, and forced to undergo examina- 
tion. Illinois allows this: and the Chicago papers lately reported 
the case of two perfectly respectable girls who were arrested on 
suspicion, because the police saw them chatting with some sailors. 
The girls were forced to undergo examination; they were shut 
up till the result of the examination was known, meanwhile being 
kept away from their work; their names were published in the 
papers, with the fact of their arrest as suspicious characters; yet 
when they were finally brought into court, they had to be dis- 
charged, because there was found to be nothing the matter with 
them, and no evidence at all that they were bad girls. This was 
a case of over-zeal on the part of the police; but the law gives 
them unlimited power to blackmail innocent women. 

The second point to gvard against is a blanket clause giving 
the health officers power to take ‘such other measures as they 
may see fit’ or ““ deem necessary ”’ to suppress venereal diseases. 
Under this clause, any health board could license brothels and 
issue official health certificates to prostitutes, as has been done in 
many European countries; in short, could take any high-handed 
and objectionable measures that it chose. Let the law state 
clearly what the health authorities mav do, and not make them 
irresponsible dictators in dealing with this ‘class of troubles. 


A. S. B. 


Stones from Glass Houses 


R. PRESCOTT F. HALL, an irreconcilable opponent of 

equal suffrage, says that if any additional proof were needed 
of women’s unfitness for public life. it may be found in the 
“exaggerated statements ” lately made by a certain militant suf- 
fragist. Some women’s utterances undoubtedly are not governed 
by sober fact; but are women the only persons who make 
exaggerated statements? 


\When Massachusetts was about to give women school suffrage, 
a member of the Legislature said, in opposing the bill: “ If we 
make this innovation, we shall destroy the race, which will be 
blasted by Almighty God!” ‘That was forty years ago, and the 
race is still here. In New York, 
property law was ‘proposed, a member of the Legislature said 


when a married women’s 
of the women who asked for it: 

“They do not appear to be satisfied with having unsexed 
themselves but they desire to unsex every female in the land, and 
to set the whole community ablaze with unhallowed fire. The 
object of these unsexed women is to overthrow the most sacred 
of our institutions, to set at defiance the divine law which de- 
clares man and wife to be one, and establish on its ruins what will 
be in fact and in principle but a species of legalized adultery.” 

When a bill was introduced in New York in 1899 to require 
that women should form part of every school board, the Albany 
Anti-Suffrage Association sent to the members of the Committee 
on Cities a letter denouncing the measures as “ legislation that 
threatens the home; threatens the sacredness of the marriage tie, 
threatens the church, and undermines the foundation of our great 
republic.” Such quotations might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. Exaggerated statements have characterized the opposition 
to equal rights, from the very beginning of the movement down 
to the present day, and especially of late sinee the nation-wide 
suffrage amendment has attained its big majority in both houses 
of Congress, anger and fright have increased the natural tendency 
of the opponents to exaggeration, and some of the recent articles 
in their official organ sound as if they had been composed by a 
committee of lunatics from Bedlam at the full of the moon, as 
places tn 


Henry Kingsley said of the native names of certain 


Australia. 
No anti-suffragist can afford to throw stones at any suffragist 
for exaggerated statements; there is too much glass on th 


As for the unwise behavior of a few 


e 
premises on his own side. 


‘ 


‘militant women, it is not a circumstance to the violent things 


that have been done by men in pursuit of self-covernment. Wit- 
ness the French revolution, witness what is going on in [-urope 
today. In the words of Mrs. Povser: “ T’nv not denying that 
women are foolish. God Almighty made them to match the 
men!” A. §. & 
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Is There Room at the Topr 


BOUT 40 years ago a girl of 20 and 
A a lad of 22 stood together beside a 
stream separating two towns of a middle 
Atlantic state. 

“Will you marry me, Alice,” said he, “as soon as I get 
enough? It won’t be long.” 

“TI don’t mind getting married, John,” said she, “but I don’t 
really want to be married. I hate to keep house. I like to teach.” 

“ But,” said John, “it doesn’t pay you to teach. You have 60 
pupils now and get $400 and I have 30 pupils and get $800; in 
ten years I’ll certainly have at least $3,000, and you may not get 
then what I get now.” 

“ But there’s the work,” said she; “I like my 60 pupils.” 

“ Oh well,” said John, “if you like the company of 60 of other 
people’s children better than three or four of your own!” 

Which was very improper talk 40 years ago. 

“But really, for company,” persisted Alice, “it would be a 
colored maid, or: two, instead of 60 children, all day long.” 

So they parted. 

And John married Mary. 

There are plenty of spots in the United States where that 
might happen today, although the salary discrepancies have in 
some places grown less striking. And even where “equal pay” 
illumines the school law, if it is not true that all the well-paid work 
is given to men, it is true that all men are appointed to well- 
paid work. 


HIRTY years ago John wired from his factory in a mid- 
T western city to Alice, still teaching in the old home town: 
“ Mary and I have a job for you. Come at once. Mary says wear 
your best. Bring credentials.” 

On her arrival Mary explained, “ John is president of the 
school board. The superintendent is behind the times. There 
was talk of getting a young man assistant superintendent at 
$2,000, but John said he thought he could get a woman supervisor 
who would do the work for $1,200, so we sent for you.” 

And Alice took the job with thanks. 

Incidents like this are still happening, but not so light-heart- 
edly on either side as in those days. For several reasons. 

Twenty years ago there walked into the office of a school 
superintendent, who was a big-headed, great-hearted man, an 
irate lady. 

“IT took the train as soon as I heard it,” said she. “ You may 
refuse to answer if you want to. Why did you nominate a stupid, 
uncouth fellow like Smith to the new office of assistant superin- 
tendent?” 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, “I know. But he is an honest 
man, and will not play politics.” 

“T can count at least fifteen honest women in your corps,” 
said the irate lady, “ who are also cultured and clever.” 

He of the big head and great heart rumpled his hair and 
acknowledged, “ As the Lord lives, J never thought of a woman.” 

That could not happen today. In such cases the superintendent 
and all the male candidates think busily of women—and of how 
to fend them off; the local press thinks of several women, and 
often supresses the thought, at powerful solicitation. And the 
women think of themselves. If several local women have but a 
single thought, the choice of a man is facilitated. 

About ten years ago a state superintendent was solicited by a 
group of distinguished male citizens to make one of his six assist- 





For Women Educators ? 


By Louise Connolly 


ant superintendents a woman -— put her 


into the primary work, perhaps. He an- 
swered suavely, but said to some of the 
local superintendents, “ Don’t worry. I’m 
not going to send a person in petticoats to inspect your work.” 

That is at least a prevalent condition in most of the non- 
suffrage states today. 

Said a woman superintendent of schools, the only woman city 
superintendent in an eastern state, “ Every new Board of Educa- 
tion that has been appointed since my advent shows at its first 
meeting that it expects to perform the painful duty of turning 
this dear lady out of the unsuitable niche in which it finds her. 
Every year, after the first meeting, I say to my mother, ‘ These 
men expect to dismiss me, but they won’t; they are good sensible 
fellows.’ But the point is that if I were a man the presumption 
would be that they would keep me; they would have to have a 
reason for dismissal. Being a woman, I am, presumptively, to 
go; they have to have a reason for keeping me.” 

The married women, the retired teachers, and the former teach- 
ers filling remunerative positions in other lines who have not re- 
sponded to the President’s recent call for teachers, are not all 
merely indifferent or mercenary. They are concerned for the 
best future good of the country. 

Says one elderly woman of scholarship, ability, and wide ex- 
perience, “If I could afford to be a dollar-a-year woman and the 
country wanted me really to use my powers, I would do it. But 
what they want is women at the bottom. Were I to consent to 
enter a class-room at low wages I might turn out 40 children well 
trained for citizenship, but I should interfere just that much with 
the dawning realization that to get efficient women teachers there 
must be offered decent wages and a chance for promotion.” 

ET the world does move. The Educational Directory for 
5 1915-16 listed some 12,000 conspicuous educators, about % 
of whom were women. Almost 4 per cent of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country are presided over by women. About '% 
of the county and district superintendents, but less than 114 per 
cent of the city superintendents of the country are women. 

In 1918-19, no state educational officer was a woman in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia 
or West Virginia. 

There were women: in Indiana, one out of nine, assistant 
vocational supervisor; in Kentucky, one out of eight, organizer 
of parent-teacher associations; in Michigan, one out of five, 
county normal supervisor; in New Hampshire, one out of seven, 
deputy superintendent: in Rhode Island, one out of five, a library 
visitor. 

There are women in charge of home economic work in Louis- 
iana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota and Utah. 

And the State Superintendent of Education is a woman in 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, Texas, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

A majority of the county superintendents are women in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Montana (which is an all- 
woman state on education unless Asgerd Haaland is a man), 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming. There are 
no women county superintendents in Connectictit, Delaware, 
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Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah (and that is interesting), Virginia and West Virginia. 
Roughly speaking, and with some notable exceptions- 
for the schools of Indiana are good—the woman county superin- 
tendent is found where education is advanced, and where women 
have the suffrage. What is cause, and what effect? Roughly 
speaking, again, we may say that woman has arrived in numbers 
only in the lower strata of the upper crust. She has been invited 
considerably to care for the blind and deaf, and very largely to 
train the deficient and feeble-minded! 


ARIOUS reasons are given both for the advent of women in 
V these elevated positions and for their slowness in fully arriv- 
ing: Woman has always been fond of drudgery, and she finds her 
level; woman’s talent is to carry out the plans of others rather 
than to initiate, or at most it is to govern by indirection—to be 
the power behind the throne; women must remember that-old 
prejudices die hard; women must realize that after all business 
must be governed by the law of supply and demand—it is neces- 
sary to have some men, and they command higher wages in the 
business world than do women; men need more money than 
women because they support families; man has behind him the 
suggestive force of the mass belief in his power to bring things 
to pass; we cannot have our schools entirely feminized, and as 
we cannot get able men at the bottom we must place them at the 
top; adolescent boys will leave school if we give them no masculine 
contacts ; administrative positions need people who can deal with 
the business and political world; granted that first class women 
and third class men go into education, yet your third rate man 
who sticks to his job is better than the first rate woman with one 
ear open for “the other alternative”; why is our children’s edu- 
cation entirely controlled by “ biological failures”; let us not 
mince matters, but acknowledge frankly that “ maybe you can, 
ladies, but usually you don’t;” and finally that vulgar libel, 
‘“ women do not like to work under women; they prefer men.” 


O those women who actually face the problem, and who 
wish to deal with it sincerely: 

1. There has been, within a generation, a great change both 
in the type of man who sits in the educational chair of state and 
in his attitude toward the rising tide of able or ambitious women. 
John went into the business world both because he could make 
fifteen or a hundred fifty rather than five thousand a year, and 
also because he had no intention of being a “ sissy ’”’ man—a school 
teacher. Alice, when she took the supervisorship, managed her 
superannuated superintendent with tolerant kindness. And the 
old gentleman fell, with a sigh of relief, into the swivel chair of a 
puppet king. But with the multiplication of efficient Alices, and 
simultaneously with the establishment of teachers’ colleges and 
pedagogic departments in universities, there entered the profes- 
sion, at the top, a new type of school man—the psychologist, the 
experimenter, the school statistician—in fact, the first real Ameri- 
can pedagog. He has created, within the past forty vears, a litera- 
ture and is evolving a science. And he has no notion of being led 
about in semi-hypnotized luxury by his never-so-competent Alice. 
He immediately saw in the supporting spirals of her ministrations 
a menace. And, with no more formulated or explicit organiza- 
tion than the capitalists have employed toward the proletariat, he 
and his fellows have closed ranks and have, like the amiable 
Quaker in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, intimated, “ Friend, thee isn’t 
wanted here,” and, as the old adage has it,’ “ set her down with- 
out it.” 


These blythe young creators of the new pedagogic world are 
good to their Alices. Many of them are firm believers in the the- 
ory of political and economic equality. They teach normal 
schools and incite their pupils to aspiration and to the solving of 
problems. They write books in conjunction with their female as- 
sistants and put both names on the title pages—naturally their 
own first. They gladly announce that you can’t tell either by 
chemical reaction or microscopic inspection, nor yet by the higher 
photography, the brain of a male from that of a female. They 
are devoted to fair play and the square deal, and they always set 
apart for papers by women, at least one session of each con- 
vention, which some of them always attend! They are, in 
fact, courageous and magnanimous knights errant, trying hard 
to make a professional corps out of the rank and file of that army 
of female class teachers which Horace Mann's enthusiasm for 
Teutonism established here in a form so wondrously like that of 
the German military machine. To see one of these crusaders 
haranguing a hall full of elementary public school teachers about 
the “ ideals of our profession,” willingly carrying the load of their 
uniform docility up the Hill Difficulty, and to see this host of pri- 
vates, conscientiously striving to amalgamate the impulses to in- 
dependent action, scientific observation, and freedom of conclu- 
sion to which he urges them with the meticulous obedience and 
close formation which tomorrow’s routine is going to require of 
them, is a humorously pathetic spectacle. But the lads are in 
earnest. And the women are as impressionable as they are faith- 
ful. And undoubtedly as a result there is often a miraculous 
feeling of freedom evinced by the platoon. 

It may be asked, Why do not voung women take a larger hand 
in this creation of the profession? It may be answered, They all 
fill positions demanding drudgery. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all their liberal creeds, these, our fore- 
most educators, moved by an instinct next in strength to the two 
fundamental instincts of maternal and of sexual affection, namely, 
the instinct of males to form a ring for the defense of their 
families, will next day checkmate any Alice who seeks to join 
their circle. 

You may search the educational literature of the past two 
decades for this tendency and you will search in vain! The jour- 
nals which they edit, the conventions which they run, the asso- 
ciations which they form, say nothing about it—-no more than do 
the eastern newspapers define the policy of the Pacific capitalists 
towards migratory labor. They just say nothing, and keep Alice 
out—if they can. There are Ella Flagg Young episodes ever and 
anon, but they are Monadnocks, not mountain chains in the edu- 
cational landscape. 

There has been a change in the type of woman who tries to 
mount to the dizzy heights of $3,000 emoluments and to those 
lofty titles beginning with And this change has been as 
potent as the other in delaying the inevitable advent of equal op- 
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super.” 


portunity. 

The early women were few, earnest, striving souls, the sur- 
vival of the fittest among that consecrated company which stormed 
the doors of the men’s colleges, founded the women’s colleges, 
performed prodigies of self-improvement and efficient achieve- 
ment, and broke through. 

Nowadays, there is an inclined plane which is also a graduated 
screen, and the men govern the grade and the scale. That is to 
say, Alice is not now set to prop a decaying gentleman, because 
she is necessary, yet cheap. Nowadays, with the feeling that 
“the women voters (or the women’s clubs) will make a fuss,” or 
that “the suffragists will get after us,” or that “ women ought to 

(Continued on page 843) 
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Jubilee Convention Program 


ATURDAY, the last day of the Jubilee Convention, in St. 

Louis, promises to be the liveliest day of all, for that is the 
day when the effort will be made to form a composite working 
organization of voters and non-voters. 


The questions that are already uppermost throughout the 
2,000,000 membership of the National, as indicated by the steady 
stream of inquiries already flowing into headquarters, are: “ Will 
the National maintain its old identity? Does it mean two separate 
organizations? Will there be a mergence of the old body into 
What would be the relative standing of voters and 
How could such a dual or- 


the new? 
non-voters in any composite group? 
ganization be made to function satisfactorily?” 

All which questions only time and the Convention-Conference 
can answer. 

The joint program of the convention and the Women Voters 
Conference shows that all the meetings are to be held in the 
Statler except the evening mass meetings on Thursday and Fri- 
day, March 27 and March 28, which will be in the Odeon. 

Although the convention will not open formally until the eve- 
ning of March 24, St. Louis will be the point of convergence for 
women voters and suffragists well in advance of that date. The 
Executive Council of the National Suffrage Association will be 
in session on Saturday, March 22, and the official board of the 
National will receive delegates and visitors at the Statler Sunday 
evening.. Monday is given over to the Executive Council again. 
In the evening the convention opens. A special feature of the 
opening is the introduction of the address of the President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, which usually comes later in the program. 
The address will present Mrs. Catt’s idea of the power inherent 
in the coalition of women voters and women would-be voters and 
will be the torch to kindle a general discussion on the question 
“Why has the United States lagged behind other nations in 
granting votes to women? ” 


All the day-time hours of Tuesday and Wednesday are re- . 


quisitioned for convention business, lightened in between by the 
public dinner at the Statler on Tuesday evening. The Na- 
tional’s program interrupts itself here long enough to call atten- 
tion to the fact that reservations for places at the dinner must 
not be sent to National headquarters but to Mrs. Leslie Thomp- 
son,.755 Century Bldg., St. Louis. 


Within the 
Organization 





A SUFFRAGE FAMILY 





MRS. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
and the 
SIX YOUNG VANDERLIPS. 
BOTH MR. and MRS. VANDERLIP 





ARE ARDENT SUFFRAGISTS, 
and the 
FAMILY IS TRAINED 
in the 


FAITH 








The first hours of Thursday morning will take care of conven- 
tion business and the meeting will then merge into that Confer- 
ence of Women Voters which is already spiking women’s interest 
from Maine to California. 

The voters program for the day will proceed in a sort of sec- 
tional formation, the sectional themes to be as follows: 

1. What may women voters do to further the welfare of 
wgmen in industry? 

2. How may women voters conserve the welfare of the Na- 
tion’s children? 

3. How may women voters assist the movement toward im- 
proved social morality and social hygiene? 

The feature of Thursday evening is the mass meeting at the 
Odeon, with speakers of nation-wide prominence, the full list of 
whom will be announced shortly. 

Friday morning Convention business again gets the floor from 
9:30 to 11, to be followed by the voters, still in sectional forma- 
tion and discussing the following: 

1. How can the laws of the several states defining the legal 
status of women be unified and improved? 

2. What can women voters do toward the improvement of 
election methods? 

3. What can women voters do toward making the United 
States more worthy of leadership among the world’s nations? 


Enrolled by Thousands 


HE signatures of 93,000 Connecticut women were on view 
T at the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Headquarters at Hart- 
ford last week. 
the undersigned believe in equal suffrage for men and women,” 
testify to the demand for suffrage in the home state of Senators 
Brandegee and McLean. 
daily. 

Cards bearing the exact number of women enrolled in each 
county under the suffrage banner, as shown by the signatures, 
called attention to the fact that in many of the counties the number 
of women signing exceeded a majority of the number of men 
voting in the 1916 gubernatorial campaign, which was consid- 
ered a normal voting year. 


These signatures, affixed to sheets headed, “ We, 


The list of signatures is increasing 


No comparison was made with the 
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1918 vote as the number of men voting was notably lessened be- 
cause of the war. 

Every precaution was taken by the circulators of the enroll- 
ment sheets to see that the signers were of voting age and eligible 
to full poltical citizenship. Every sheet bore the name of the 
circulator. Miss Mary Elizabeth Hutt, executive secretary of 
the state suffrage work, has been in charge of the: signature 


campaign. 


Is There Room at the Top? 


(Continued from page 841) 

be represented,” a place—usually in the supervisorship of pri- 
mary work, or domestic work, or welfare work—is set apart for 
some women, and the woman is selected by a board of men. 
Strange to say, she quite often succeeds! For when a woman 
whom seven men find admirable is set to supervise seventy or 
seven hundred other women, the outlook is not good. But there 
are charming women who are able also, and many men can 
learn by experience. 

Yet in any gathering of woman supervisors you will find 
an exceptionally good looking, well dressed, and amazingly femi- 
nine group. A male board of examiners has been known to select 
for a position of grave responsibility a girl two years out of col- 
lege, with the A. B. degree and a high color, turning down a sal- 
low lady of 35, with three degrees, ten years of fruitful experi- 
ence, and a notable capacity for gentle leadership. Doubtless a 
board of women would make equally egregious mistakes in rating 
young men. The sole woman who may sometimes be found in 
these appointive or selective boards has great opportunities for 
studying masculine reactions, and is often impressed by their uni- 
formity. A board of nine, consisting of nine distinct social and 
intellectual grades, will chant in unison, as an adolescent Mrs. 
Nickleby leaves the room, “ That’s a peach,” and will ruminate, 
ten weeks later, when the remnants of the poor peach are brought 
again to notice, “ Ah, well, perhaps women ought really not to be 
given boys’ classes. Boys need the strong hand of a man.” 


Ww \T is the goal of a sane suffragist in this matter? 
Equal opportunity for all positions—the personal fitness of 
each candidate to be the criterion. And equal pay for equivalent 
work. 
OW is this to come about? Chiefly by the entrance of women 

H into well-paying businesses. A woman can buy as cheap and 
sell as dear as can a man. Secondly, by the creation of mixed 
boards of education and of examination. The good and intelli- 
gent woman in a community who refuses to go on a board of ap- 
pointment ought to get one of the present-day dramatic sen- 
tences—twenty years and $10,000 fine—for she is far more guilty 
of treason than is she who thinks that the laboring man, even if 
a sinner, should be helped to a defence. Thirdly, attractive women 
must be chivalrous, and carefully abstain from making their way 
by even the most innocent exercise of charm. And fourthly, the 
present leaders, our “educators” par excellence, must, if they 
would see their visions of the art of teaching based on the science 
of education realized, un-Teutonize our schools—establish some- 
thing like democracy among teachers, fight, no matter through 
what intimidation, for the duty and the right of the teacher to 
help develop a fearless love of truth, a keen sense of justice, a 
generous kindliness to all men, and a will to righteousness among 
all pupils. One by one, then, as the women join them, be they 
few or many, they will work with them as true women should. 

There is room at the top for brave men and women—never 
more than now. 
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Who’s Who Among Candidates 


ITER tackling practical political prob- 
lems at first hand, and voting at one 
general election since enfranchisement, many of the women of 
New York have come to the conclusion that politics is more or 
less a game of blind man’s buff, as men have been playing it, and 
they think the time has come to take off the blinders. 

In other words, women found it difficult to obtain accurate 
information about candidates for nomination within the party 
ranks before the primaries, and still more difficult to secure 
adequate information concerning nominees after they had 
emerged from party primaries with a party emblem stamped 
upon their more or less noble brows. 

Wherein lay the difficulty? Was there anything unusual in 
the election of November, 1918, to make information difficult to 
obtain? If so, it was not apparent to the naked eye. Were not 
the same sources of information open to women voters as had 
always been open to men? All and more too, as every woman’s 
organization, together with hundreds of trained workers through- 
out the state, were doing their best to bring essential facts 
home to the new electorate. Why, then, were thinking women 


frankly bewildered as they held their first ballots in their hands 
and looked at the list of candidates and read the proposed 


? 


constitutional amendments: 
Perhaps the shortest and best answer to that question would 
be, “Because they were ‘thinking’ women.” 
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NUSUAL conditions permit us to 
offer for a limited period a rare stock 

of Sheffield platters and vegetable dishes 
at extraordinary values. Priced in this 
sale at $15 and $20 they would ordinary 
cost from $20 to $30. 
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unique designs and advantageous 
prices of our regular line of Sheffield 
including vases, cigarette boxes and other 
articles to make the home more beautiful. 
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By E. Jean Nelson Penfield 
of the New York Bar 


ROM surface facts, a hasty reasoner 
F might see in such frank admissions 
new life given to the ancient “anti” argument which pic- 
tured a mysterious and unbridgeable chasm between political 
lore and the feminine intellect which had something to do with 
that otherwise respectable science known as biology; but, so iar 
as systematic and designed inquiry could be trusted to bring the 
truth to the surface, men and women seemed to be about equally 
well informed. Hence, I submit that a better guess is that women 
were more disturbed than men by the enveloping twilight haze 
of the political world in which they found themselves wander- 
ing, because they were unaccustomed to this misty half-light 
through which men had stumbled for years. 

At any rate, women, who were making an earnest study of the 
problems which faced the newly enfranchised voters, began to 
ask such questions as—How can we expect an intelligent elec- 
torate when there is no adequate plan to supply voters with 
reliable political information? Must women enter upon their 
new political life handicapped by foreordained ignorance which 
spells ineffectiveness? Must we see the hard-won primary law 
condemned and inoperative because such conditions have never 
allowed it a fighting chance to function normally as the channel 
of an informed and thinking electorate? 


O make a long story short, the Woman's Practical Law Asso- 
ciation finally drafted the following resolutions, which were 
adopted at once by women’s organizations all over the state, 
including the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Woman Suffrage Party of both the state and Greater New 
York, the Women Lawyers’ Association, the Women’s City Club 
and the Bronx Woman’s Club: 

Whereas, Women are just entering upon their political life in 
the great Empire State, and their duty to the state demand: 
that they seriously consider the best methods of rendering the 
highest and best service to the state of which they are capable 
and, 

Whereas, We feel that the greatest need of a democratic gov- 
ernment is an enlightened and intelligent electorate, and, mindful 
of the fact that under present laws and conditions, both the men 
and women of the state are seriously handicapped in the dis- 
charge of their duty as citizens, because of the haphazard ani 
unreliable methods by which political information is disseminated ; 
and, 

Whereas, We consider it bad business of state to allow such 
a chaotic condition longer to exist, and, furthermore, are un- 
willing that the new electorate be subjected to such handicap ; 
be it 

Resolved, That the (name of organization), in convention as- 
sembled, endorses the plan proposed by the Woman’s Practical 
Law Association, and pledges its support to the passage of a bill 
in the next legislature by which authoritative facts concerning all 
candidates for office, and both sides of every measure to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the state, shall be sent to every voter in the 
state, according to a plan similar to that adopted by. and now in 
force in, the state of Oregon. 

There has not been sufficient time to enable the Woman's 
Practical Law Association to send either a copy of these resolu- 
tions or a copy of the proposed law to all clubs throughout the 
state, but we are trusting that there will not be a single woman’s 
club in the state that will not put its organized force back of 
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this constructive and -basic legislation. Such a law will help to 
lead both men and women voters out from the present political 
blind alley into the open, and, in time, will produce an informed 
and vitalized electorate which shall inspire as well as demand 
sane, wise and just public enactments, and which will make it 
inexpedient for political parties to choose any but the best 
candidates for office. 


HE law as proposed, and which was drafted by the writer in 

co-operation with Assemblyman Fertig, provides that the 
Secretary of State shall send to each voter a printed pamphlet 
giving facts concerning all candidates for office. Each candidate 
or political party would furnish its own material and pay a 
stated sum for such service. The important point is that data 
from all parties and candidates concerning men and measures 
(for and against) will be printed in one pamphlet and sent to 
every voter. That there be no unnecessary printing, it is pro- 
vided that each county will have its own pamphlet—presenting 
men and measures before the voters of that county. A similar 
plan is provided for cities. 

Before primaries, a similar pamphlet will be issued for each 
political party, giving facts for and against the candidates for 
nomination. Such pamphlets will be sent to the registered voters 
of each party, Republican pamphlets to Republicans and Demo- 
cratic pamphlets to Democrats, etc. In all these pamphlets, any 
person or organization may also, over responsible signatures, 
give reasons why a candidate should not be elected. 

Should anyone be alarmed at the apparent expense to the 
state for postage, printing, etc., he should remember that this 
cost is reduced to a minimum by the returns for space charges 
made to candidates and political parties whose sketches and state 
ments are printed, and he should also remember that these 
charges to candidates and parties for space (whether it be for 
or against a man or a measure) offer superior advertising facil 
ities at far less cost than is now paid. In other words, the 
state, the candidate, the political party and the electorate all get a 


square deal. 


HILE this article is written at the invitation of the editor, 

with the thought of its general interest to all states facing 

similar election problems, yet I hope I may, in conclusion, be al- 
lowed to voice a special appeal to our New York readers. 

No bill ever passed itself in a Legislature. It takes the con- 
stituency urge to bring a bill out of committee and to a successful 
vote. 

As the Woman Citizen goes to press, this election law bill is 
in the judiciary committees of the New York State Senate and 
Assembly. A_ short legislative session is predicted. The time 
is short, and the need for help immediate and important. Please 
do two simple things at once: 

First, write or telegraph to your Senator and Assemblyman 
at Albany, and also to Senator A. W. Burlingame and Assembly- 
man L. M. Martin, as chairmen of the judiciary committees of 
the Senate and Assembly, respectively, urging them to use their 
influence to bring the bill providing for candidates, pre-election 
pamphlets, introduced by Assemblyman Fertig in the Assembly 
and by Senator Graves in the Senate, out of committee and to a 
successful vote in both Houses. 

Second, interest your local newspapers in the bill, and urge 
them to put their splendid influence back of it at once. 

The public hearing before judiciary committees is at the Capi- 
tol, March 12, at 2:30 p. m., room No. 311. All friends who 
can should be present. 
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Psychoanalyzing a Phrase 

F you were a psychoanalyst vou would know that when an 
I editor writes with an idea which he would be ashamed to put 
into harsh English coiled around the roots of his sentence, he 
does it because that idea has lain for a long time coiled around 
the roots of his soul. 

The editor we are thinking about at 
George Harvey who, writing not long ago in his Il’eekly, 
about the “all but feminine spitefulness ” shown to General 
Wood, and in his phrasing betrayed two notions snuggled down 
in his sub-conscious mind which he would probably repudiate 


is Colonel 
talked 


the moment 


One of them is that spitefulness is a 
the other, that 


with his conscious mind. 
generic attribute of the female of the species; 
whatever spitefulness any man might show would be so far 
behind the feminine brand as to be “all but.” 

The writer injected his entirely extraneous phrase about spite- 
fulness into an article describing General \WWood’s fine work at 
Camp Funston in installing “a sort of university ” in the Amer- 
ican Atmy. The article gave General Wood deserved praise. 

But Colonel Harvey’s method of insinuating that General Wood 
is a victim of spite was exactly that which his hypothetical woman 
would display if she happened to feel spiteful. 

Just how much basis of fact is there for using spiteful as a 
feminine adjective? About as much probably as in masculiniz- 
ing “ unchaste.” Both these efforts to segregate vices went out 
of fashion, and mainly out of print, with the nineteenth century. 
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in line with the trend of the 
times, you will find our Woman’s 
Department thoroughly organized 
to handle deposit accounts for 
yourself and for your women 
friends. 
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Women in Industry 


Under Government Control 

ULIA O'CONNOR, representative of Tele- 
J phone and Telegraph Workers on the com- 
mittee appointed by Director General Burleson 
to investigate wages and working conditions in 
these industries, has handed in her resignation 
on the ground that the committee is hampered 
and handicapped and has done no work of any 
value. 

Miss O’Connor further charges that “ repudi- 
ation of contracts, interruption of friendly re- 
lations, destruction of long-established arrange- 
ments for collective bargaining, 


and hostility for membership in a union—this 


persecution 


has been the unpleasant history of Government 
control of the telephone industry. Methods of 
discrimination unparalleled under private con- 
trol have been practiced by officials of the tele- 
phone companies upon employes who joined or 
remained members of a union; and in the ab- 
sence of a disavowal, the odium of this state 
of affairs must rest upon the Post Office De- 
partment. 

“Incomplete and sketchy as has been the sur- 
vey made by the committee, it has revealed a 
condition which demands instant remedy. 
Wages of telephone operators and mechanics, 
particularly the former, have generally been be- 
low the living level. On the important subjects 
of hours, or arrangement of tricks, overloading 
and strapping of boards, the long reach, the 
degree of supervision and testing and whether 
or not it is unfair or burdensome; in fact, all 
the myriad and complex considerations of vital 
importance have received no attention what- 
ever.” 

As to the telegraph workers, whom also she 
represented on the committee, Miss O’Connor 
calls attention to the failure to apply the in- 
creased wage scale announced for August 1. 
“A memorandum presented to the committee 
showed that on August 24, 1918, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company made an agreement 
with its employees by which increases of five, 
ten and fifteen per cent, based on seniority, 
would be granted all employees and would be 
This 


agreement was never placed in effect, because 


dated to take effect as of August 1, 1918. 


the Director General denied to the individual 
companies operating under the telephone and 
telegraph administration the right to negotiate 


with their employees on the subject of wages.” 


Women Doing Men’s Work 

EPORTS made by the United States Em 
R ployment Service following a survey of all 
the industrial centers in the country indicate 
hat approximately 1,500,000 women were doing 
men’s work at the time the armistice was signed. 
This was more than ten per cent of the total 


number of female workers of all classes who 


numbered 11,000,000. Working conditions and 
wages in these new fields in which women have 
found a place as a result of the war have been 
so satisfactory that the great majority of these 
workers prefer to remain in the positions they 
now hold, according to the report of the bureau. 
The number of women engaged in these new 
fields has been only slightly reduced, it is said. 

One result of the cessation of fighting has 
been a big drop in the calls for women workers, 
it is reported. During the week of Nov. 2, a 
week before the signing of the armistice, 52,000 
calls for female help were received, while the 
number of calls for such help received during 
the week of Feb. 10 was but 28,000 

The number of women railroad workers has 


On Jan- 


employed 


been almost doubled in the last vear. 
uary 1, 1918, the number of 

by the railroads was 60,000. In October of the 
i to 101,000. 


railroads 


same year the number had increas 
Under government operation 
there is said to be no present disposition to re- 
duce the number of women workers in order 


1 


that their places may be filled with men. 


Minimum Wage the Basis 


ROM Iowa comes evidence what prob- 
F ably happened to equal pay promises in 
many places during the war. Miss Mary Burd 
and other social workers of Davenport were 
assigned to make out a budget for vorking 
Miss Burd, in 


ific and 


girl, ‘‘ We were ordered,” sa 


the Patriot-Phalanx, “‘to be 





to give the exact number 


needed for a year. We inquired what this was 
to shed light upon and were told that the in- 
tention was to establish a scale of wages for 
the women workers in the munition factory. 


The women, it was said, had replaced the men 


at the same wages, and this arrange vas 
to be changed.” 

A minimum, not an equal wage, is still the 
highest standard that the mind of many an em- 
ployer can grasp for his women 

Protest Dismissal 
HE National Women’s Trade Union 


League filed a protest with the Railroad 


Administration against the summary dismissal 


of thirty women in the parcel room at the 
Union Station, Washington. They have been 
replaced, not by returning soldiers, but by boys 


of seventeen years or under 

The Director-General of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration recently issued an order for the 
dismissal of various classes of women employed 


on the railroads during the war 


: oe United States Department o: Labor 
issues a multigraphed preliminary bibli- 
ography of 57 pages, on Reconstruction. It is 


compiled by Laura A. Thompson. 
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Women Labor Leaders at Peace 


Conference 

HE 10,000,000 women in industry in the 

United States will be represented at the 
Peace Conference by a delegation of four of 
the most prominent leaders of the organized 
women of the country—Miss Agnes Nestor of 
Chicago, president of the Glove-Makers’ Union; 
Miss Melinda Scott of New York, of the Hat 
Trimmers’ Union; Miss Rese Schneiderman, 
president of the New York Women’s Trade 
Union League, and Miss Mary Drier, chair- 
man of the New York Legislative Congress. 


Important Legislation 

ANY measures of importance to women 
M are recommended for the consideration 
of the Wisconsin State Legislature by a commit- 
tee on post war reconstruction. Many changes 
and improvements in the state’s laws were 
recommended as a means of combatting Bol- 
shevism, and bringing about an improvement in 
the working conditions of working people and 
farmers. One of the most important recom- 
mendations contained in the program of con- 
structive social legislation was one favoring 
equal pay for women. 

Other proposals in which women are more 
or less interested are a basic eight-hour day, 
a dismissal wage to enable the laborer to live 
through the period of readjustment, rehabilita- 
tion of victims of industrial accidents, exten- 
sion of vocational education to persons between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age, one day 
of rest in seven, higher salaries for school 
teachers and scholarships for working boys and 
girls from continuation schools. 


What Union Women Want 
HE National Trade 
League of America, representing 300,000 


Women’s Union 
trade union women, in a cabie to President 
Wilson, set forth demands which they wish the 
President to present to the Peace Conference 
when the international labor program is con- 
sidered. The demands covered the following 
main points: 

Compulsory education for every child up to 
sixteen years of age. 

Part time education up to eighteen years. 

Abolition of child labor. 

Eight-hour day, 44-hour week; no night work 
for women. 

Equal opportunity for women in trade and 
technical training. 

Equal pay for equal work. 


Women Office Workers Bill 

HE Women Office Workers Bill, prohibit- 
Yi ing night work after ten o’clock, making 
one day of rest out of seven compulsory, limit- 
ing the number of hours girls can work to nine 
a day and bringing office buildings under the 


When writing 


same sanitary regulations as stores and fac- 
tories, has been introduced in the New York 
Legislature by Senator Loring M. Black, Jr. 

“T was amazed when I first learned that our 
labor laws did not protect office workers,” 
Senator Black is quoted as saying. “It is just 
as important for the American girl in our office 
to have short working hours and wholesome 
working conditions as it is for the foreign-born 
factory girl to have some protection.” 

The bill has the backing of the Women’s 
Joint Legislative Committee. 


Concerning Equal Pay 


N his annual report the Secretary of the 
National War Labor Board has this to say 


about equal pay: 

“The rights of women in industry have been 
rigidly protected by the War Labor Board with 
respect to questions of wages, health and gen- 
eral welfare. In all cases where women per- 
form the same work as men they shall, accord- 
ing to the policy of the War Labor Board, re- 
ceive precisely the same rate of pay, and in no 
case be allotted tasks disproportionate to their 


strength.” 
Critical Situation 
TEMPORARY but most critical condi- 
A tion of unemployment is reported by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association to ex- 
ist in France among almost a million muni- 
tion workers ousted of their jobs by peace. 
With spring, reconstruction—in many cases of 
their own villages—and agriculture is giving 
them work, but severe suffering has been en- 
tailed on them through the winter. 
Decision Favors Women 


women conductors of Detroit wet 


. aes enc uctor 7 “oi re 
more fortunate than those of Cleveland. 


The local division of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Car Employees, as in Cleve- 
land, sought to oust them, but Chairman Taft 
handed down the decision of the National War 
Labor Board that they should not he ousted 


from their jobs on the demand of the men. 


The Cost of Living. 
IGURES gathered by the California In- 
dustrial Commission in 1914 and again in 

1918 show how the minimum cost of a woman's 
living has risen in the four years, while the 
minimum wage has remained fixed at $9.63 a 


week or about $500 a year: 


1914. 1918. 

Board and room...........$300.00 $360.00 
COPERTO. 2 s.42- sa ete nti aeseosae 31.20 31.20 
ED sven adieu & hae KN are 10.00 10.00 
| OR ee -- 20.00 30.00 
Vacation . atendiedacccs se. ae 35.00 
Laundry .... ee eC 41.60 
SEE dis bce. bce aio cess aie ace 124.25 260.65 

$524.45 $768.45 


In 1914 the wage was short of the expense: 
in 1918, current impressions about the velvet 
in wages notwithstanding, the shortage was no 


less than $268. 











1918 Income 
Tax 


| returns are uppermost in the 
minds of many women just 
| now. 


| Representatives of the In- 
| ternal Revenue Department 
| are stationed at all of our of- 
| fices and will be glad to assist 
you in making out your an- 
nual returns. 
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Established 1900 
425 Fifth Avenue 
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The special features of this corset 
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Double straps of elastic 
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HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for W omen 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 

















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath....... . $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. an and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
grade foods at moderate prices. 




















The Net 
is the sort of commercial 


co. HE NET” is = rc rcial 
safe venture which drives the would- 


be-critic to distraction because it is obviously 
out of the range of destructive criticism while, 
at the same time, it is lacking in the construc- 


tive features which may enlist enthusiasm. 


Naturally a reviewer prefers a play 
decided cast either in the wrong or right di- 


with a 


rection. an opportunity 


It gives him—or her 
to turn off a clever thing or to air a favorite 
theory. Viewed from the utilitarian standpoint 
as ammunition supply to the reviewer's artillery, 
“The Net” Yet it is more 
or less of a 
mor here and there (none too many of them, 
however), and, in its last act panders in essence 


though not in detail, to the vulgar human curi- 


is not a windfall. 
“thriller,” has its touches of hu- 


which made the success of “The Mas- 
We are interested in the amative 


osity 
querader.” 
crisis between a man who believes himself a 
woman's husband and a woman who knows 
that he is not her husband, but her victim, and, 
though attracted by him, is anxious to keep him 
at arm’s length. There is conflict and com- 
pelling force enough, beginning with a wife’s 
effort to get along with a worthless husband 
and protect her child, switching into conflict 
with herself when she allows another man to 
be accused of her husband’s crime, expressing 
itself through the second act in the endeavor 
to thwart the too acute suspicions of the sani- 
tary expert and the public prosecutor, and cul- 
minating in the last in the difficulty of handling 
the husband who doesn’t quite understand why 
he cannot make love to his own wife. Except 


for the situation developed in the last act, there 





Stag e 





is nothing to appeal to the morbid, and, if the 
wife is selfish to the point of criminality, her 


selfishness has the excuse of maternal love. 


HE cast is excellent and rejoices in an ex- 
T ceedingly carefui and convincing person- 
Miss Kathlene McDonell who has the 
Her 


ality in 
role of Allayne, the tried and tempted wife. 
restraint is especially commendable. One of the 


greatest drawbacks of the American stage is 
the perversion of a character through its filtra- 
tion through an inferior mentality. The writer 
the dramatization of a 


In that book 


1 om . . 
has especially in mind 
popular book 


were a man and woman of a type of which 


lately presented, 
America is most, productive—essentially gentle, 
refined, though provincial people, with a splen- 
did substratum of common sense, overlaid by a 
local culture and a wholesome outlook on life. 
In the play these two people became travesties 

the woman a simpering pretender to youth- 
ful maternity, the man a cheap imitation of the 
office boy’s ideal of a handshaker. The whole 
domestic atmosphere which made the book irre- 
The trouble 
was that people who were essentially not gentle 
roles which they could not 


sistible vanished from the play. 


folk were cast for 
mentally grasp. Brains and dramatic art could 


not make up for the flair for the part. 


T is far more difficult for a woman who is 
I not thoroughbred to play the part of one who 
is than it is for a gentlewoman to play the role 
of one who is not. 
the essential differences between the thorough- 
bred and the climber are usually of the subtle 
order and hard to get at, while the faults of 
person are easily exaggerated, 
burlesqued, or assumed. So though a gentle- 
woman may, with fair ease, take the role of a 


The things which constitute 


the common 


demi-mondaine or a village coquette, the demi- 
mondaine or the coquette’s chances of putting 
over the part of a gentlewoman are greatly 
restricted. Too much emphasis, too patent arti- 
ficiality, an overdoing of the emotional, 


betray the 


and 
especially the attitude toward men, 
raw crude nature within. 
Miss McDonell has 
rather a difficult part to play and she comes off 
She had an exceedingly nice ad- 


in Allayne Norman 


triumphant. 
justment of the simplicity of an essentially 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 


adapted to ladies traveling 


oD American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
Eepeciahy 


—- centers. 


wBOom and bath 84.00 per day with meals, or $2.60 per 
Gay without meals 
Tilustrated mie giadiy sent upon request. 
H. & W. J. KNOTT. 
jonN P. TOLSON, Manager. 





























honest and good woman with the worldly ex- 
perience which must have been hers, and the 
capacity for yielding to a temptation which all 
her intelligence no less than her moral character 


The playwright, ot course, is re- 


condemned. 
sponsible for the clever insertion of certain 
errors in Allayne’s conduct, but he is indebted 
much to Miss McDonell for handling them so 
skillfully. Her very beautiful voice, clear enun- 
ciation, and correct pronunciation are qualities 
that some -of our alleged stars may well envy. 
ITTLE Graham Lucas as Billy Norman has 

his house madly enthusiastic from the start. 
The birth rate may be decreasing, but, if theatri- 
cal approbation be accepted as an evidence, the 
philoprogenitive sentiment is, abstractly, at 
least, rampant in these United States. 
dusky picka- 


From 
the output in “ Daddies” to the 
“ Ladies First,” 
our little ones are to the fore. We 


ninny in not omitting Sam and 
Penrod, 
wonder if their popularity is not destined to 
increase (in the drama) inversely to the square 
There 


which 


of their diminution in society at large. 
is a curious paradox in human nature 
permits us to be most enthusiastic about the vir- 
tues or the sacrifices which we never practice. 
The mothers who leave their own children at 
home with the servants and the fathers who 
cannot always control their irritation with the 
young citizen who has quartered himself un- 
desired upon their premises are those most ten- 
derly impressed with Billy Norman’s charm. 
The woman who sat next to me, and shifted 
her gum long enough after each appearance of 
the alluring Billy to exclaim rapturously “Ain’t 
he the darling, just” will, when her own off- 


spring offends, lay him across her lap and apply 
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Hotel Accommodations 


Write directly to any of the following 
hotels and secure your own accommodations 
for the great Suffrage Jubilee Convention to 
be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, March 
24-29. 

If you do not see here what you want in 
this list, write to Mrs. Leslie Thompson, 
Chairman Hospitality Committee, Suffrage 
Headquarters, 755 Century Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 


St. Louis Hotels and Rates 


STATLER HOTEL—9th and Washington 
CONVENTION HBADQUARTERS 
400 rooms with bath. Single $2.00 to $5.00; 
Double $3.00 to $6.50. 
WARWICK HOTEL—1ith and Locust 


100 rooms with bath. $1.50; $2.00; $2.50 for one 
person. $1.00 extra for each additional guest in a 
room. 


JEFFERSON HOTEL—i2th and Locust 
20 rooms with bath. Single $2.00; double $3.00. 
30 rooms with bath. Single or double $4.00 per day. 
200 rooms with bath. Single $3.50; double $5.00. 
50 rooms with bath. Single or double $6.00 to $8.00 
per day. 


AMERICAN HOTEL—7th and Market 


35 rooms with bath at $1.50 ‘per day, per person. 
95 rooms with bath at $2.00 per day, per person. 
60 rooms with bath at $2.50 per day, per person, 
60 rooms with bath at $3.00 per day, per person. 


} 
| AMERICAN ANNEX—6th and Market 
| 





35 rooms with bath at $1.50 per day, per person. 
35 rooms with bath at $2.00 per day, per person. 
80 rooms with bath at $2.50 per day, per person. 


| MARYLAND HOTEL—9th and Pine 
| 
| 


50 rooms with bath. Single $2.00 to $3.50; | 
Double $3.00 to $5.00. | 

50 rooms without bath. Single $1.50; 
Double $2.50 to $3.50. 


PLANTERS HOTEL—+4th and Pine 
20 rooms without bath. Single $2.00 per day. 
40 rooms with bath. Single $2.50 per day. | 


40 double rooms without bath. Single $2.50; 
Double, $3.50; 


60 double rooms with bath. Single $3.00; 
Double $4.00. 





MAJESTIC HOTEL—tuith and Pine 


| 50 rooms with bath. Single $1.50 to $2.50. 
| $1.00 extra for each additional guest in a room. 


MARION ROE HOTEL—Broadway and Pine 


20 rooms with bath. Single $1.50 to $2.00; 
Double $2.50 to $3.00. 

















the slipper of judgment just as forcefully, and 
perhaps capriciously, as if she had not witnessed 
the ideal mother’s sacrifice for her infant. And 
probably the offspring will be no worse off for 
it—provided the slipper is wielded with modera- 
tion. 

All the things that never do happen just right 
in real life happened just right in the play. 
The villain was killed at the psychological 
moment, the victim was forgiving and in love, 
Billy was in sight of one fortune and an ador- 
ing step-father, and the atmosphere of “they 
lived happily ever after” is fairly reeky when 
the curtain goes down on Billy’s mama holding 
him to her heart, and saying, “ We'll be wait- 
ing for you,” to the restored engineer who must 
go away for awhile and set Egypt and the 
desert right before he comes back to her. And 
we have sat up and taken notice for two hours 
and a half, and leave contented that all these 
wonderful things happen in drama whether 
or not they do in reality. 


East Is West 


S a spoonful of dessert, “ East is West” 
A is sure to command a hearty approval. 
It is a pretty play, prettily staged, and the 
leading role even more prettily acted by Fay 
Bainter. The very appealing character of Ming 
Toy gives that young lady a wide field in which 
to display her very alluring tricks, while the 
curious mixtures of old world philosophy, of 
plain, common sense, with a childish ignorance 
of things western, offers opportunity for all 
sorts of clever little speeches and gay elements 
of laughter. Lester Lonergan, as Lo Sang Kee, 
has a part which draws all the sympathies of the 
audience, while George Nash, as Charlie Yang, 
has, by the pure art of his work, to overcome 
a great deal of hostility. There is as little in 
the play to draw extravagant praise as there 
is little to criticise adversely. It is essentially 
pleasing without calling into being emotion or 
thought. 

M. H. F. 


Senator Pollock’s Vote 
ate CAROLINA which has always justly 


prided herself on her chivalric manhood 
and her deference to the gentler sex, has hitherto 
seemed averse to conferring the vote on women. 
But Senator Pollock, lately elected to fill out 
Senator Tillman’s unexpired term, has proved 
himself a champion worthy of the cause and 
earned for himself the undying gratitude of 
Mrs. Eulalie C. Salley, leader of the movement 
in the state, and the other members of the 
Equal Suffrage League. 

“ Senator Pollock had received no instructions 
as to how he should vote on the measure, yet it 
is likely that he had an intelligent conception of 
public sentiment in the state and that he did not 
vote far wrong. Great changes sometimes take 
place almost imperceptibly, and the shrewdest 
politicians are fooled. It has been represented 
that a majority of the women of South Caro- 
lina were opposed to weman’s suffrage, although 
it appears that the suffragists are well organ- 
ized and the antis among the women are not. 
This would indicate the reverse was true. 

“Senator Pollock is comparatively a young 
man and his short experience in senatorial life 
will only whet his ambition and spur him on to 
greater things. He is a ready debater and is 
at home on the stump and prepared for all 
comers who may wish to tackle him. There will 
probably be abundant opportunity for explana- 
tion of his vote on suffrage before the people, 
if any revival should be so inquisitive as to ques- 
tion the wisdom and warrant therefor. And 
South Carolinians are great hands for threshing 
out public questions before committing them- 
selves to the candidacy of a. man whose con- 
victions they are unacquainted with. The result 
is, the people are generally ably represented in 
that state.”"—Augusta Herald, February 17, 1919. 
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Suffragists Welcome President 


RS CHARLES SUMNER BIRD, frst 
M vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, had the hono1 
to be one of the committee selected to extend 


the hospitality of Boston to Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

To show the association’s deep appreciation 
of President Wilson’s efforts in behalf of the 
suffrage cause and their unfailing loyalty to 
him as President of the nation, a committee of 
suffragists waited upon the presidential party 
at the Copley Plaza and presented a mass of 
roses.. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Oakes Ames and 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw were th« 
the committee. 

“Tt’s bound to come,” was President Wilson’s 


members of 


verdict on suffrage, when thanking the women 


IGHTEEN women have been named by 
E the county assessor to fix the tax valua- 
tion on personal property in the homes, accord- 
ing to a Kansas City item. 
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DURYE 


47 West 72d Street 


TUITION IN AESTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
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4 128-130 East 58th St., N. ¥. C. 

A High School of Music for aie students; « 

all branches taught by eminent instructors ¢ 

from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- 

tion individual. All class instruction in Har- / 

j mony, etc., and attendance on Lectures and « 

4 Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. { 
Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal Dept., Carl Hein; 

Theory, Rubin Goldmark; Public School Music, f 


Dr. Frank R. Rix. 
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Education and Wages Compared 
HIS table (prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Education) compares the 

wages of a group of children who left school 

at 14 vears of age with another group who leit 

at 18 years of age. 

Earnings per week 


of children who left 
school at 18, the 


Barnings per week 
of children who left 
school at 14, the 


end eo io end of high school 
$4.00 14 
4.50 15 
5.00 16 
6.00 17 ssa 
7.00 18 $10.00 
8.50 19 10.75 
9.50 20 15.00 
9.50 21 16.00 
11.75 22 20.00 
ELS 23 21.00 
12.00 24 23.00 
12.75 25 31.00 
Total salary till 25 Total salary till 25 
75,112.50 veeT 387.00" 


At 25 years of age the boy who had remained 
in school until 18 had received over $2,000 
more salary than the boy who left at 14, and 
was then receiving over $900 a year more. 
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_Teachers ‘Ask Increase 

HE Woman’s Committee of Philadelphia 
who represent 90 per cent of 
are asking 


Teachers, 
the public school force in that city, 
the state Legislature for a 25 per cent increase 


in salary. Their reasons are: 


“Teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania have 


been lower than the United States average for 


over thirty years, and the difference has been 


steadily increasing. 


“The average annual salary of teachers in 


Pennsylvania is only one-half as much as in 


New York and New Jersey. 

“The salaries paid to women teachers in 
Philadelphia are lower than those in any other 
in the United States. 


elementary 


first-class city 
“The maximum 
school teachers in Philadelphia is $1,100, only 
one-half that of New York City; while the 
minimum in Philadelphia is $600, as compared 
with $900 in New York. 
“fhe minimum paid to Philadelphia’s women 


for women 


high school teachers after sixteen years of 
training is only $700, as compared with $1,200 
paid by Chicago. 

“The maximum paid to 
teachers here is $1,750, compared with $2,650 
in New York and $3,000 in Chicago. 

“Mr. Cattell, the city statistician, states that 
$600 today has the buying power of $250 five 
Yet the schedule in Phila- 


delphia today is the same as it was in 1914. In 
Cleveland, during the same period, an increase 


women high school 


years ago. salary 


of 30 per cent has been received. 

“The high cost of living with no correspond- 
ing increase in salaries has caused much hard- 
ship among the teachers. These teachers, rep- 
resenting a highly trained class of employes, do 
not see why a rich commonwealth like Penn- 
sylvania has not done what all business con- 


cerns have done for their employes. 


Minimum Wage for Teachers 

BILL authorizing an increase in salaries 
A of 40 per school 
teachers of New York city has been introduced 
in the Senate by A. Cottillo. 
This would affect 17,000 teachers, it is said. It 
provides a minimum of $1260. It is estimated 
the cost to the city would be $6,000,000 in 1919. 


cent to elementary 


Senator Salvator 





Endorse Peace Program 

RESOLUTION drawn up by the Swedish 
A section of the International Committee of 
Women for Permanent Peace received the en- 
dorsement of the representatives of 47,000 
Swedish women. The resolution was ratified 
by nearly all the women’s Sweden, 
more than 100 meetings having been held in 


the interest of its ratification. 


clubs in 


Suffrage Pioneers 

WITZERLAND, with a suffrage movement 
S only fifty years old, has its pioneers also. 
Among them is Anna Heer, born in 1863, who 
has recently died. She was a pioneer in medi- 
diseases, with a 
She 
the founding 


cine, a specialist in women’s 
very extensive private practice. never- 
theless found time to assist in 
and carrying on of a hospital for women at 
nurses. “She 


Feministe, “on 


Zurich, and a_ school for 


died,” says La Mouvement 
the field of honor, of a malady contracted in 


the exercise of her profession, a woman of 


strong character, of warm heart, who, not con- 


tented to accomplish an admirable work was 
to all in her profession a friend and a sup- 
port.” 


In the German Assembly 

HE honor of being the first woman mem- 
ii ber of the German National Assembly now 
in session at Weimar to speak from the floor 
has fallen to the lot of Frau Marie Juchacz, a 
Social Democrat representative from Berlin. It 
is reported that Frau Juchacz displayed a keen 
understanding of political questions during the 
course of her address, in which she outlined her 
idea of a constructive political program. She 
was applauded several times during the course 


of her remarks. 


Suffrage in Hawaii 
: igo question of woman suffrage will be 


one of paramount interest in the coming 
session of the Hawaiian Legislature, according 


to press reports. Governor C. J. McCarthy is 


quoted as favoring suffrage for women and 
any measure proposed by the Legislature look- 
ing to an extension of the franchise to women 


him. 
been 


with no opposition from 
Resolutions endorsing 
passed by the social workers, the College Club, 
composed of women, and similar organizations. 
The Senator from Oahu has already requested 
the Attorney-General of the Territory to draw 


up a bill providing for the franchise for women. 


would meet 


suffrage have 
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McCutcheon’s 


Rompers, Dresses and 
Wash Suits for Children 


OTHERS will find very interesting our Spring showing of 
Children’s high-grade Rompers, Dresses, and Wash Suits. 


The materials are of high qualiiy, the designs are up to the 
minute, and the prices are moderate. 
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Bloomer Dress, (illustrated) of | Rompers, 1 to 3 years, of White 
striped Gingham, collar and cuffs of Poplin, Madras and Dimity; Hand- 
White Rep, tie of self material. | Smocked, $1.95, 2.25, 2.95. 

Colors: Blue and White, Brown and Boys’ Wash Suits, 2 to 4 years, of 
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White; sizes 6 to 12 years, $3.75. Devonshire, Chambray and Linen, 
= Girls’ Wash Dresses, 6 to 12 years, $3.95 to 9.75. 
of Devonshire, Voile, English Prints We also carry in this department 
and Ginghams, $3.75 to 13.75, ac- | Dainty hand-made Dresses from the 
cording to material | Infants’ size to 6 years. 
$3.75 
Complete hand-made Layettes, Bassinettes and Wardrobes trimmed to order. (See Text) 
B/D) 
James McCutcheon & Company ce ®) MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America “ye Any “*- ey eee ae ro Sees above 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York iy, eee Soe ee ee anne 
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Fifty-two Issues of Authoritative News 
Concerning Woman’s Progress in the 
World of Affairs 
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Send $2.00 Today in check or money order, to the 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue New INTERNATIONAL PA 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

olonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, eS 
at right ; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated PA. 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information A 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- y, 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. f seetitanee 


NEW YORK 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- Ps 
plified the articles, but 7 


solidified them and made / 

them so authoritative w.C. 
that he would be y, 914 
able to follow out / ee 
with safety his ff uae 
plan to pub- < CO., Inc., 
lish the series - Pablishers, 
of articles “$ 449 Fourth Ave. 


in book PAg New York Clty 


form. AS Send me ful! 
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